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dom of his policy. From a large number of these letters,
among the most earnest and convincing that he ever wrote,
I select a few which are typical of all, beginning with one
written on January 24, 1907, to Paul Morton, a former
member of his Cabinet, and at the time President of the
Equitable Life Insurance Company of New York:

"I suppose that your letter was really based upon this
Harriman investigation. It would in my judgment be most
undesirable for the ultimate good of the railways to inter-
fere in any way with a full and fair investigation. How-
ever, I am certain that we have got to make up our minds
that the railroads must not in the future do things that
cannot bear the light. If trouble comes from having the
light turned on, remember it is not really due to the light
but the misconduct which it exposed.

"I quite agree with you that there is danger in ill-
directed agitation, and especially in agitation in the States;
but the only way to meet it is by having the fullest and
most thorough investigation by the national government,
and in conferring upon the national government full power
to act. The federal authorities, including the President,
must state as clearly as possible that railroads which do well
are to be encouraged and when they make a good showing
it is to be emphasized; and that the people who invest will
be given a chance of profit which alone will make them
willing to invest, and which alone will make big men will-
ing to undertake the job.

"Do you ever see Judge Gary? He has assured us that
the publicity given by the investigation of the national
government to the steel corporation is welcome and will
do good and not harm."

An appeal from an attorney in the employ of Harriman,
on January 31, 1907, called forth a reply which is an ad-
mirable specimen of Eoosevelt's thorough and direct
method of dealing with charges of misconduct against his
associates in the Government:

"Last winter you caine to me on several occasions, some-